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UST now when all the world is beginning to 
J come to life and therefore in a position really 
to need and to appreciate Christianity, so many 
people at home have the idea that the missionary 
task is over. If they think of missions as forcing 
something on an ignorant benighted people, they 
are right. Fortunately, that day is past, at least 
in China. But if we think of Christianity as a life- 
enriching, soul-stirring force, something to guide 
these awakened nations and individuals into 
Christian living—then our task is only partially 
done. In fact it’s only begun.”’ 
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“GOOD MORNING, EVERYBODY” — 


As I remember, this is what came over the radio every 
‘morning last summer when I was at Bridgeport, Conn. from 
someone who was called ‘‘Cherrio’’, We're Here. We’ve 
arrived,—back home. The first question you would ask is,— 
‘‘Had you a good voyage?’ ‘‘Yes. I’ve crossed the Pacific 
ten times and the Atlantic once and this trip was the best yet.’” 
Marjorie and Kathleen, students in Oberlin College, hoped in 
their steamer letters that father’ s shaving brush could stand 
on end all the journey. It did. | 


The next question would be,-What are the conditions in 
China now ? In any remarks on this topic you must remember. 
that by the time you read this all conditions may have changed. 
Recently China reserves to herself the same right that railroads 
do in the U.S. ‘‘subject to change without notice.’’ Just now, 
the last of November, the air is charged with rejoicing over 
Hoover’s victory. Some of the Chinese actually attribute his 
election to the telegrams sent to the U.S. by Chinese urging 
people to vote the Republican ticket. 


Politically I think I feel a gradual stability coming into 
the government. Here in Foochow all is quiet now and the 
government has the situation in hand. The highways leading 
into the country are now safe, altho travellers are advised to 
keep to the roads for there are bandits in the mountains. Mrs. 
Beard and I are just home from Ing Tai. Part of the way 
up a fellow passenger was a poor fellow with his hands tied 
behind his back and in charge of soldiers and a sheriff. He 
had been ‘caught the night before and was on his way to be 
tried as a bandit. If found guilty his life would be short. 


It is interesting to find in the national government, and 
in the provincial also, nearly half the offices filled -with. the 
product of mission schools and members of the ehurch. , Mast 
of them are young and of brief experience. ‘They are.- fagt 
acquiring experience and among them are a few who have 
been on the job since the country became a Republic... If 
anyone asks whether there is any likelihood of China again 
becoming a monarchy of any kind, tell'them No, in eapita}s.,... 


The Construction Commission has already taken down 
the south gate of the city, also the west gate and the wail 
between them. The other gates are doomed to the same fate. 
‘here is to be a broad boulevard where the wall stands. The 
north tower with a third of a mile of wall will be left as u 
curio. The main street of Foochow from the Bridge of Ten 
Thousand Ages to the north end of South Street, a distance 
of about four miles, is surveyed and the work of widening it 
from fifteen feet to a boulevard of forty eight feet is in pro- 
gress. There will be nothing left of some of the shops. An 
auto road is projected from Foochow to Pagoda, some eleven 
miles, on the west bank of the river and other roads are soon 
to be started to Hing Hua, Amoy and other places. A 
beginning is already made in disbanding the army. ‘The 
' disbanded soldiers are at work on the new roads. In south 
Fukien roadmaking is far ahead of Foochow. Other places 
are following Foochow. 


Four new Ford touring cars have recently arrived in 
Foochow and there is now a Ford show room and one of the 
Chevrolet. 


An air plane with Chinese pilot is sailing over the land 


between Peiping (Peking) Hankow, Canton, Amoy, Foochow, | 


Shanghai and Tientsin. The Chinese Lindbergh is planning 
a non-stop flight from Canton to Peiping, about two thousand 
miles. 


When news reached me about a year ago of the burning 
of the dormitories of Foochow College, I asked if there was 
anything in the policy or the management of the school that 
especially endangered it. Since returning, the Chinese have 
raised the same question. It looks as if no institution had 
been singled out. ‘Three mission schools and one government 
school have been burned and a private school was so fortunate 
as to discover the fire in time to extinguish it. Several 
Chinese from different parts of China have told me that the 
renegade bunch of youngsters in Foochow had caused more 
trouble than in any other place in China. It is only recently 
that the government has been able to get this group under 
control so as to stop their depredations. 
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Almost daily someone asks if Foochow College will open 
next year, and it is gratifying to see the pleasure that is mani- 
fested when they are told it will open in February. Much of 
our time has been used in receiving calls from former 
graduates. The Fukien Christian University is doing good 
work under the guidance of President Ling. It was good to 


see a large group of Foochow College graduates among the 
students. 


In the churches there has not been a great change. The 
same men are mostly in the same places and doing much the 
same work. In talking with the leaders I note that they have 
advanced along the line of independence and the ability to 
direct. Like the leaders in the government these men’s ex- 
perience as leaders in the church with responsibility is brief. 
But many of them have an experience as church workers 
covering a quarter of a century. They have known many of 
the problems which come before them now for solution. 


The greatest problems of the church in China tc-day and 
for many days to come is, the transfer of responsibility from 
the foreigner to the Chinese. Until a little over a year ago 
there was some foreigner or group of foreigners who had to 
give the final word. Now a way must be found which shall give 
the saying of that final word to the Chinese. Here in Foochow — 
we have started along this road.. Will you who read this ask 
the Father for us, both Chinese and foreigners, Patience 
to go slowly; a big lot of Faith in each other; the power of 
Self-Control that will enable us to reserve criticism until 
the time is ripe and then to give it in a constructive and 
helpful manner, seasoned with kindliness; ‘Tact for each of 
us in measure pressed down and overflowing that will carry 
us up the steepest slopes and thru the deepest sloughs. 


L. BEARD. 


“WE” ARRIVE IN FOOCHOW 
Only a month ago ‘‘we,’’ my baggage and I, arrived from 


America after a happy furlough. The decrepit horses stopped 
before the big familiar green gate. We untangled ourselves 
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and stepped out of the two shaky carriages, with numerous 
handbags, while the trunks and a big box were peng unloadet 


from the rear ‘‘fenders’’. 


Isabel Wong and Grace Shawhan, my co-workers in the 
Union Kindergarten Training School, ‘with our faithful cook 
and little boy; had gone clear to Pagoda in a tiny launch to 
welcome me back. As I stepped through the gate, our beauti- 
ful school buildings and garden were the background for the 
Training School students who were waving flags and singing 
to the firecracker accompaniment. It was a joy to be back 
in this beloved group, and especially to see what an — 
Miss Wong is as principal of the school. 


The work is going on as well as ever, with two practice 
kindergartens and four Sunday Schools being taught by the 
students. I visited our Watergate Sunday School which began 
some years ago under a banyan tree. It is now housed in a 
temple court where a hideous black idol watches the children 
repeat Bible verses, and nuns hang around the edges of the 
crowd, commenting that this is a pretty good doctrine! 


One of our graduates who could not come to the garden 
tea in my honor, sent a dear note and a photo of her three: 
children to welcome me. Another graduate, with her baby 
boy, came to lunch with me and discussed some of her pro- 


_ blems as a Christian mother in non-Christian surroundings. 


I visited the home of a third graduate, the mother of four dear 
children. Everything was in perfect order and she pointed with 
pride to the different shelves reserved for each child’s _ 


things! 


A big bonfire the other. evening, in the open space where 
the South Gate used to be, burned quantities of opium and 
gambling devices. The opportunities for Christian work seem 
to me to be greater than. I have ever known. To me there is 4 
closer sympathy and understanding between Chinese and 
American workers than I have felt before. Increasing Chin- 
ese leadership in church life and educational lines is very 
evident. It is not alone in our own school that I find an 
attitude of earnestness and hopefulness, but I see it in other 
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Mission schddls’ atound us. Of cdursé problems  atill 
exist, some of them very pressing and important. But what 
would be the fun of living if things were all decided! 

Yes, it is good to be back among the music of six baby 
organs and two pianos, among the poinséttias over a foot 
across, among the jingle of ricksha bells, among the shouts of 
happy kindergarten children and among the young women in 
training for teachers, with all their possibilities for leadership. 
I am glad ‘‘We’’ arrived! ! 
er BERTHA N. ALLEN. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS ON RETURNING TO CHINA | 


_ J came on to Shanghai and Foochow. The same dirty 
ragged richshaw men, a great wrangle over the price every- 
where you go; streets so dirty and narrow, and the same awful 
smells; the little coast steamer so filthy and such lack of 


discipline. I arrived Saturday and went to a foreign service © 


Sunday. The hall, not a church, was so bare, the seats so 
hard, the piano sounded hollow, I missed the organ, the choir, 
the beautiful windows, the stately service that just lifts one 
up. towards heaven.—I wonder if I had indigestion ! It certain- 
ly took a few days to get adjusted. 


‘ But soon I began to see and hear things. Our beautiful 


city compound, the lawns, flowers, and shrubs never looked ~ 


better. The people in it were so cordial and kind, though 
most of them looked tired and showed the strain many had 
been through the past two years. I came out to our fine new 
building the one we had worked for and dreamed about and 
prayed for over ten years, and there it stood, a very real thing 
of good brick and mortar that will stand a hundred years. Then 


inside that building I found we had the finest set of teachers 


the school had ever had. As I mixed with the boys and was 
shown a hundred little kindnesses by them, and given all sorts 
of receptions, I began to come to myself. Was this really the 
same China I left only a little over a year ago? Then a student 
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was ashamed to be seen on the street with a foreigner. Now 
not a sign of anything but the greatest kindness and con- 
sideration. 


_ I have been here nearly two months, and almost every 
day hear something new about the wonderful struggle this new 
government is making to set up a good government in this 
vast empire. The reforms: anti-opium, anti-footbinding, 
popular education for the masses, especially girls, model- 
villages, no more gambling, no more fortune telling, no more 
‘“‘geography man’’ to point out lucky ground for graves or 
houses, the stores along the main street being torn down to 
widen a twenty foot road into one of forty-eight feet, the city 
wall being thrown flat to make a boulevard around the whole 
city, and soon. What is true of this city is true of thousands 
of others throughout the land. Government offices largely 
filled with graduates of our American and European Universi- 
ties. Four Columbia University men in the department of 
Education alone. Over a hundred college graduates in the 
city. This may not seem many compared with the thousands 
in our American cities, but it means a new day has dawned 
out here. I have never met nor heard of one of these men 
who was anti-foreign, nor known one who was anti-Christiar. 


And so I am glad to be back, even if conditions are far 
from ideal. It is our job to improve them. Some day we 
will have our beautiful churches and picture windows, pipe 
organs, fine choirs, and up-lifting services. And some day we 
will have far more than these outward things, we’ll have the 
Spirit of Jesus in the hearts of all this great people—just be- 
cause He is here with us just as much as he is in America. 


G. M. NEWELL. 


FUKIEN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
Fukien Christian University is now in its thirteenth year 
of service. It has sent out over 120 graduates, who are doing 


good work in various parts of the world. About 60 per cent. 
are in educational and medical work and the ministry. The 


rest are in Government service (13 per cent.), Business 
(8 per cent.), and graduate study abroad (14 per cent.). 
About 77 per cent. of the present student body are Christians. 


The University has, despite its youth, acquired a reputa- 
tion for a high standard of work, and has provided an example 
of international co-operation and good will. It has been 
faithfully trying to carry on the true Christian purpose for 
which the institution was originally founded. Whatever 
success it may have achieved so far, is due to the loyal support 
of its founders and friends, both in China and abroad, and the 
devotion of its faithful servants like the late President Edwin 
C. Jones and Dr. John Gowdy. 


The American Board of Foreign Missions is one of the 
founders of this institution, and has been giving support to 
the work here since the beginning in 1916. Until 1926, the 
American Board had provided its full quota of three missionary 
teachers to this University. In June, 1926, Rev. Clarence 
A. Neff left here for furlough, and was not sent back to the 
University. We now have with us only Dean and Mrs. 
Roderick Scott, and Professor and Mrs. Fred P. Beach. I¢ 
is hoped that the full quota will be furnished again before long. 
The Mission and the Chinese Church in Foochow appoint 
annually four representatives to serve on the University Board 
of Managers, which is the controlling Board in China. They 
are for this year: Rev. Y. S. Lin, Dr. Samuel H. Leger, 
Pastor Uong Huai Iu, and Mr. C. D. Sheng. 


The University has received two serious attacks within a 
period of little over a year. The strong anti-Christian move- 
ment in the spring of 1927 made its first attack on the Uni- 
versity, but the loyalty of the students and the courage of the 
faculty were not only able to withstand the blow, but con- 
tributed a great deal towards the defeat of that movement in 
Fukien. The temporary loss of the larger part of the 
student body was rapidly recovering when the next blow 
came last May, in the form of the burning of the new 
dormitory. The fine spirit of co-operation and loyalty again 
showed its force unmistakably in meeting this misfortune. It 
took only one day to recover, and classes were resumed almost 
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immediately. A program for rebuilding was adopted by the 


Board of Managers, and a financial campaign was started 


last August. The plan is to make the University serve China 
even more effectively than ever before through its Christian 


program in higher education. 
- When the financial campaign for the building ‘of new. 


dormitories was announced, the alumni and students: made it 
their task to carry it out immediately. ‘When the summer 
was over and the report came in, we had pledges and _ con- 
tributions amounting to more than $10,000.00 Mex. Never 
before has the general _publie been so sympathetic towards the 
work of the University. The people here responded generous- 
ly. The Government of Fukien has just passed a resolutioa 
to give a grant of $40,000.00 Mex. ($20,000.00 gold) towards 


our building fund ($20, 000.00 to be paid in cash and $20 ,009: 
in bonds) . 


The public i is aiilneai that male a Christian institution 
like this one is capable of supplying young leaders to society ; 
hence they give due esteem and attention to our work. We 
only pray that wé may be worthy of this trust. With the 
limited supply of teaching personnel and financial support 
from the various Boards, we are trying our best to make this 
institution serve the needs of the Chinese people in their 
earnest effort in a national reconstruction. Our present task 
is, therefore, educationally, how to fit our courses of study so 
that they will give the students the necessary training for their 
practical ability to serve, and spiritually, how to develop in 
the youth who come to the University a Christlike character. 
We are working on these questions continuously, and we hope 


that our experiment may be of benefit to higher education in 
general. 


Our duty is to rebuild the building into 
an arts hall, which will furnish the urgent need of a chapel, 
a fire proof library, a number of recitation rooms and adminis- 
trative offices. And we need new dormitory space which will 
accommodate at least’ 150 students. With the generous con- 


tributions which our friends have made so far towards that. 
program, we are still short about $80,000.00 Mex. ($40,000.00 
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gold) . Exery effort is being made to make this fund availa- 
tle , and we hope that all of our friends in the Congregational 
Church, and others who believe in Christian higher education 


in China, will ad make it possibte. 


President of F. C. U. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 


One of the Fukieu Christian University graduates going 
to America for study at Oberlin College writes his impressions 
of American life in tabulated form thus :— 


... Best points of American People. 


_ Everybody works. 
_ More broad-minded than the Chinese people. 
Scientific and systematic spirit. 
Punctuality 
Men are more sociable. 
Security 
Some unsatisfactory things. 
_ 1. Everybody talks about money all the time. 
2. The boys talk too much about the girls and marriage 
3: Girls are too flirting. 
Another graduate, now Principal of a Mission Hign 
School in a country district, writes in friendly tone:-— — 


‘This is just to let you know that I am still surviving and 
working steadily on my job. I don’t know what to ask you 
for in this note, except I think I need your prayers. I am now 
confronting more and more a series of problems which I ge 
never met before. If there is any ‘“‘biggest University”’ 
the world, I think that Society is the biggest University of all. 
‘Good luck to you all.” 


One of the University who took his 
waskk in the Theological Department of Yenchin University 
in Pekin, has now returned to his own Methodist Church Con- 
ference, and beseechies the Bishop to assign him to the Church 
work of his own home district, an island off the coast of 
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Fukien Province. <A very long petition for this young man’s 
services was sent to the Bishop by one of the large Community 
Churches of a city district, but Mr. lang feels very strongly 
the call of the country churches, for which he has been pre- 
paring all these years, and he is gladly giving of his best to 
these simple country fishermen folk. Not all the youth of 
China are seeking high places! 
RutH W. BEACH. 


A LIVE WIRE 


Mr. Gong Chung, a practicing lawyer, was admitted this 
past year to the fellowship of the Hartwell Memorial Churca 
on confession of faith, one of the first of his profession to 
accept Jesus Christ into his life as Saviour, and to confess 
Him openly before men. It came about in this way. Mr. 
Gong was taken ill, and despite the best efforts of the Chinese 
doctors whom he called in, and at whose hands he suffered 
many things, he steadily grew worse. He became anxious 
about his condition, as did also the other members of his 
family. The women of the large family circle, ardent idol 
worshippers, went to the temples and called upon their gods, 
but to no purpose, for he became steadily weaker, and things 
looked hopeless. It was then that Lawyer Gong remembered 
that while studying in Mission day schools he had heard of 
the True Spirit to Whom one might pray and receive help. 
So he decided to fast and pray, and see what the Unseen 
Spirit would do about his case. He prayed, and was healed: 
and like the children of Israel, he decided that ‘‘the Lord, He 
is God.’’ He cleared his house of idols, and asked Pastor 
Guok of Hartwell Memorial Church to send a teacher to 
instruct his mother, wife and daughters in the way of life. He 
himseif took to studying the Bible and developing his prayer 
life, and every night he gathered his family in the reception 
room of his home and led them in worship. His new religion 
filled him with joy, and he became a radiant learner and 
worker. His desire is that all his relatives may know the 
truth, and so on Sunday mornings he has some twenty or 
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thirty of those close of kin with himself, along with a number 
of his clients, attend Hartwell Memorial Church with him. 
For more than a year he has attended service every Sunday, 
and it has been interesting to watch this new convert develop 
in his Christian life. | 


Usually when a Chinese father betroths his son, or sends 
his daughter forth to a new home, the ceremony is attended 
with gambling and all sorts of superstitious practices. Not 
so in the Gong home. He sent for some of our Christian 
leaders, and asked that his guests,—over a hundred persons, 
be given a chance to hear the Gospel. Pastor Guok, Mr. 
Ding, Mrs. Christian and I were specially invited to help 
entertain the crowd and show them a better. way to pass the 
time than at gambling tables. | 


Not content that his own immediate family and relatives 
be given the Gospel message, he began to think of the large 
number of men and women, his clients, who daily visit his 
office. In order that they might hear the Gospel Mr. Gong 
conferred with Pastor Guok and myself and asked us to give 
some time each week to the reaching of those who came to his 
waiting rooms. We agreed to give half a day each week to 
this particular work, so each Thursday morning finds us in 
the lawyer’s office talking to any who will stay and hear. We 
have had some very interesting interviews in the four months 
we have attended these ‘‘clinics,’’ and not a little seed has 
been sown. Usually Mr. Gong comes in and introduces us 
to our audience. After the introduction he very frankly tells 
them that we are here at his invitation to ‘‘talk doctrine’ to 
them, and then gives a short testimony as to his own relation 
to Christ. No time is wasted after Mr. Gong leaves in follow- 
ing up the lead just given; and it has been a liberal education 
in personal evangelism to watch my co-worker Pastor Guok. 
tactfully bring in the subject so close to our hearts. : 


Here is an illustration: Mr. Ding, where is your home ?’” 
‘‘My home is in Nug-du, a small village down the river.”’ *‘Is 
there a Christian chapel in your village?’’ ‘‘Yes, there is a 
small chapel, with a teacher of doctrine living there.’’ ‘‘Do 
that chapel and teacher bear any relation to you?’’ ‘‘No, it 
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does not concern me.’’ ‘‘Do your fields have any relation te 
you ?’’ ‘‘Why, of course.’’ What relation ?’’ ““They furnish me 
my living.’’ ‘‘Exactly, your fields have a very important re- 
lation to you, for they make it possible for you to care for the 
needs of your body. That chapel also has a very close relation 
to you, for it was placed there to help you take care of your 

soul.’* Thén followed the ldve of God, and His plan for 
salvation. Before our friend left, the Pastor advised him to 
look up the chapel and preacher and use the help they were 
there to give. | 


We have found among the listeners in these Thursday 
morning groups some who had never heard the name of Jesus, 
and did not Know a word about the Christian doctrine. Such 
meetings give rare opportunities... At our visit last week, one 
of:a group. of four from a distant village was fascinated with 
the message. While we were in the midst of our visit, a 
young man dressed in foreign clothes joined our small circle 
and. listened in. Pretty soon he warmed up and spoke in 
favor of Christ and his message. He told how, when he was 
young, his mother who was the only Christian in the family. 
prayed for various member of the group. He said she had great 
faith ‘in prayer, and remembered the time when he had a 
sevére illness, for which his mother prayed, and he recovered. 
At another time his younger brother. was taken ill, and his 
mother prayed earnestly, and his brother recovered. When 
he was nine years old his mother died,-and so the doctrine was 
not followed. But here, after a lapse of twenty-odd years, 
the boy remembers his mother’s prayers and says to us, 
‘“When do you have a service in your church ? I want to attend. 
the next worship.’’ At the close of our prayer for those to 
whom we had spoken the word, this young man joined in the 
closing phrase, which here takes the place of Amen,—‘‘With a 
true heart this is our hope.’’ 3 


___In these informal meetings we have talked with officials, 
students, miembers of the merchant guild, farmers from small 
villages within a day’s journey of Foochow, and with many of 
liawyer Gong’s pérsonal friends and relatives. And in every 
_casé we have had most courteous treatment, and a real willing- 
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ness to listen. The joyous part of it all is that the word 
spoken shall not return void, but will accomplish that which 
He pleases, and prosper in the thing whereto He sends it. 


LEONARD J. CHRISTIAN: 


OQNE OF OUR NEIGHBORS | 

Mr. Uong was a mason working with. his father. Not 
being very quick about book learning and the family needin 
all he could earn by sheer physical force he had never icarnel 
to write even his own name. When he was about twenty 
years old he was married to a country girl who had studied « 
half year in a Christian school. She was quick and easily 
picked up more education. A girl was born. The family was 
happy but did want a boy, too. They adopted a baby boy. 
After a few years the grandfather died. He had been the 
business head of the family. What was to be done? 


The wife’s brother had some education ; he could buy and 
sell, but he was not a mason. At last it was agreed that Mr. 
Bieng the brother should come to live with them. They would 
move to a place on a canal where wood could easily be brought 
in by boat and open a wood shop. Mrs. Uong could keep the 
accounts and Mr. Bieng would do the wholesale buying. 
They had previously made ‘‘ba guis "—a cake made of rice 
flour—for sale. In the new place they would continue making 
the cakes. Mrs. Bieng would help with those. 


Affairs went along fairly successfully. Mrs. Uong went 
often to church and the daughter went to a Christian day 


‘school. Then on Nov. Ist, 1921 the sky at South Gate was 


red from the flames of burning homes. A careless stable boy | 
had upset an oil lamp in the straw. The little house of the 
Uongs was in ashes. Their gods were burned. Since they 
had done nothing to protect them Mr. Uong yieldea to his 
wife’s desire that they forsuke the gods made with hand- and 
worship the Christian God. The next spring Mrs. Uong 
joined the church. She continually read her Bible and lived 


her Christianity at home. 
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_ There was a Bible class for men that met near the home. 
Mr. Uong and Mr. Bieng became interested, and often went. 
Mr. Bieng had had a cough for some years; gradually it grew 
worse until he was hardly able to be about. He wanted 
to be baptized. He had never been to the church. The 
minister was glad to have the service in the little home with 
the members of the Bible study class present. Mr. Bieng was 
very happy after this. Continually he dreamed of his going 
Home and of the reception he would receive. The family 
were very sad and worried, especially as to what they would 
do after his death. They talked of selling out. ‘‘No,’’ Mr. 
Bieng said, ““You stay here, God will send someone to help.’’ 
In September, 1926 he was called Home. 


What should the Uongs do! They prayed and believed. 
In December the Southern soldiers came into Foochow. A 
cook of one of the regiments came to buy wood. Through 
several such business deals the Uongs and Mr. Guang the 
cook became acquainted. Mr. Guang knew much about 
Christianity, he didn’t gamble or even smoke. He must be 
the man sent by God. He could handle the business, though 
hampered by the accent with which he spoke the local dialect. 
Would he come and work with them ? He gladly agreed to the 
proposal. For two years now he has lived and worked with 
the Uongs; a man sent by God, they all believe. 


The adopted boy does not like to study but he is sent to 
school so he will at least know how to read and write. At a 
neighborhood prayer meeting recently he delighted his mother 
by reading from his Bible. The daughter, now 16, is a 
sophomore at Wenshan, our Church Girl’s School. Next month 
she will join the church, thus taking her stand publicly for 
Christ. Mrs. Bieng is trying hard to learn to read her Bible. 
Her husband before he died was very anxious that she learn 
about Christianity. She can now read some of the parables. 


_ Her one child, a boy of 5, will go to a Christian school whea 
he is old enough. 


Susan E. ARMSTRONG. 
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. MEN FOR THE FUTURE 


Occasionally we still hear of someone who says,’’ Is there 
really any need for us to keep our workers on the field in 


China ? Wouldn’t the Chinese Christians be better off without 
them ?”’ 


_ I am not going to try to answer these questions directly. 
I only want to give something of the present situation in 
regard to Boy’s Work in our Foochow, Diongloh, and Ingtai 
stations. | 


It seems as if the best way to present the conditions which 
exist in this line of work is to quote the questions which I 
recently asked the person in charge of one of our stations and 
the answers which he gave. ‘‘How many boys do you have in 
the churches in your field? Four hundred and _ forty-seven. 
How many ministers or laymen are doing Boy’s Work ? None. 
Are any foreigners giving any time to this work? No. Is there 
any leadership in training? No. Do you have any funds for 
this work? No.’’ I came to the conclusion that there was no 
such word as ‘‘Yes’’ in the English language. fi 


If we think of work for boys as really important perhaps 
our first reaction to the above questions and answers is, “Well, 
why doesn’t the mission do something about it ?’’ It so happens 
that the ‘‘mission’’ consists of one man with a family and one 
lady worker. .This man is already dividing his time among 
eighteen churches, fifteen Sunday schools, and sixteen Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies. He is station treasurer, devotes 
some time to the Boy’s Middle School, is a member of the 
Church Executive Committee, serves on the Foochow College 
Board of Managers—but why go into detail? 


Our next question is apt to be, ‘“Why don’t the pastors 
of the churches have clubs for boys ?’’ The answer is threefold. 
Lack of vision. Most of them have been in the work since 
long before boy’s work was considered important. 2. Lack of 
training. Some of them may have a vision and want to do 
this kind of work but they have neither the personality nor the 
training which would enable them to be successful. 3. Lack 
of time, space, and equipment. Some of the pastors have day 
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schools in addition to their regular work. Space for play is at 
& premium—streets six to ten feet wide don’t serve very well... 
M i and equipment are usually unavailable. 


“In Foochow we have two clubs for boys. Both of them 
are under the leadership of an energetic young pastor who is. 
giving a fine demonstration of what can be done in this work. 
When I asked him what he thought about boy’s work he said, 
‘‘Boys’’ Work i ig the best way to teach the boy to know Jesus. 
Christ. It also is an educational training -which can easily be 
carried on through our Chinese church. If we do not provide: 
some means of training our boys how can we expect them to 
be strong Christian leaders when they grow into manhood ?’’ 


‘While at present there are only two clubs in our Foochow 
churches it is encouraging to know of the work which has been 
done along this line in the past. In 1924 there were twenty- 
six Foochow College boys who were leading seventeen groups: 
with an enrollment of two hundred and forty-six. The work 
which had such an excellent start at that time has died out 
because the foreigner in charge went home on furlough and’ 
did not return and the Chinese who was most interested left 
Foochow.. Then amid the turmoil, uncertainty and stress of 
1926 and 1927 no one had time or opportunity to promote this 
work. But now there is every reason to believe that with the 
different attitude which exists this year and with Foochow 
College open next term it will be possible again to organize 
this important piece of work which necessarily has been 
nagrecten during the last three years. 


Some of our young Chinese pastors who a are serving in the: 
Ingtai field have caught the vision and are demonstrating what 
can be done in this work with boys. What these few are doing 
shows what we may expect if we can produce a teaching and 
preaching ministry which has caught the vision and is trained 
for the task. Let me quote what Mr. Smith of our Ingtai 
station says about two of these young men and their service.’’ 
At. Bou Diang the young pastor has for the past three years 
been serving not only the students but also poor working boys 
through night school and songs and games with very gratifying 
results. He has seventy-five in the night school and they have 
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had school plays as well as weekly Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor. ‘They have hikes, games and athletic contests. 


‘“‘At Sung Kang one of the former Foochow College boys 
who is now teaching there has a boy’s club of one hundred and 


twenty every afternoon at four P. M. storming the gate to get. 
in and play until dark. The Chinese boy. 8 response to leader- 


ship is tremendous.” 
RALPH R. SHRADER. 


AN ADDRESS 


By the Honorable S. C. Yang, Chairman of the Fukien 


Provincial Government, Nov. 20, 1928. 


I feel very diffident to-day as I come to be sworn in again 


as @ member of the Provincial Government. The previous 
government has been in power for fourteen months, and 


Fukien is still much the same. This is unsatisfactory. Hence, 
the Central Government has ordered the Provincial Govern- 


ment to be reorganized. What will be the state of things 


after to-day ? The more I say the more diffident I feel. It is 


of course impossible to change everything at one stroke. Hence 
it is important to guide people in revolutionary reconstruction. 


If the people will support the government we may surely hope. 
‘T wish to-day to make a sincere request 


for improvement. 
for you all to help. Do not quarrel longer over differing 
opinions. Do not longer speak ey words, as tho ware 
were no work to be done. 


Our People’s Party has already completed the first step 


in the revolution. The remaining warlords of the north have 
already been defeated. Those in Manchuria have already 
capitulated. Therefore the National Government hopes that 
all the Provinces will begin at once to exert themselves in 
training the people for self-government, and have specially 
appointed several new members of the Fukien Government ‘to 
help. The head of the Finance Department, Mr. Hsu Fu, 


has long been a comrade in the Party. He served with 


General Chiang Kai Shek from the time he started from 
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Canton to the completion of the campaign. He has handled © 
more than ten million dollars of military funds. He is an 
expert accountant and is one in a hundred for trust-worthiness. 
I hope you will help him and show your sympathy in his 
difficult task. The Educational Commissioner, Mr. 8S. K.. 
Cheng, is a graduate of the Tokyo Higher Normal School, 
and later of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. He has. 
had many years of experience as a teacher in several schools 
in Peking. Last year he was in the Education Department 
of the Central Government, where his work was especially 
good. The Education Board, because in their opinion the 
Fukien Educational System is almost bankrupt and the school 
exceedingly bad, has chosen a strong man for this difficult 
task. We must first understand that educational standards 
in other provinces are much higher than in Fukien; then we 
will have faith in Commissioner Cheng’s high purpose and 
will welcome him in coming here to help us. The other 
members of the Provincial Government have all had an honora- 


ble history of work for the revolution, and I truly believe they 
will be able to serve their country well. 


Having said this much, I wish to make plain why I have 


not made any formal statement of policy. I have determined 


that in everything I will be realistic. I will accomplish all 
that I can and avoid empty programs and superfluous words. 


What benefit in making a great noise? I shall say var a few 
words about what we shall attempt to do. 


The National Government is taking direct responsibility 
for education. Unifying of finances can no longer be delayed. 
The ordering of military affairs which will involve the moving 


and demobilization of troops is an immediate and pressing 


duty. When in Nanking I discussed the matter with General 
Chiang. The First Army adopted a good method of demobili- 
zation. They formerly required $16,000,000 per month. Now 
they need only about $3,300,000. They receive $230,000 for 
each division. This reduces expenses to one fourth of what 
they were before. Many soldiers mean much expense. Our pro- 
vincial resources are limited. National and local taxes 
altogether are not more than $18,000,000. Now with more 
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than twenty brigades costing more than a million dollars a 
month, all of our resources go to supporting soldiers. How 
then can we do anything constructive? I am to-day standing 
in the position of a military man, but do not wish to be con- 
sidered a military man. I wish rather to stand as a citizen of 
China. Our people eagerly hope for more national reconstruc- 
tion. The Military know only how to grab more money? I 
ask you fairly, ‘‘Is that right ?’’ Hence demobilization is an 
immediate necessity. If anyone will dare to oppose this 
policy, the Central Government will bring force to bear. If 
we do not travel in this road there is no other road to life. 
The Provincial revenues must be used as far as possible for 
construction. Knowing our disease as we do, unless we pro- 
ceed to heal ourselves others will come in and heal us. And 
so I wish to speak very plainly when I say that anyone who 
dares to oppose this policy is not merely a ‘‘non-revolutionist,’” 
but an ‘‘anti-revolutionist.’” We must plan for the benefit of 
_ 30,000,000 people and not merely for the small party of per- 
sonal followers. 


Financial reconstruction must begin with the abolishment 
of likin and the increase of customs charges. Until likin is 
abolished there is no hope of prosperity for industry and com- 
merce in the interior of China. Now foreign gooJs are cheaper 
than Chinese goods, because of likin charges. Therefore the 
National Government has determined to abolish likin and to 
raise the customs charges. Nevertheless, standing as one of 
the people, I may speak for co-operation between the finance 
department and the people. Funds come from the people, 
and the government must take responsibility for using them 
constructively for public benefit. Constructive work requires 
funds and the people must be willing to be taxed for the public 
good. 

As to agriculture, each acre in Fukien (a Chinese acre is 
about one-sixth of a foreign acre) will produce only about 1000 
pounds of unhulled rice. In progressive countries more than 
twice as much is produced. From this it can be seen how 
backward we are in agriculture. This is one cause of poverty. 
The government is now working on plans for agricultural im- 
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provement, and we hope the people will co-operate. People whto 
own hill land should quickly plant trees. The Government has 
just promulgated a special regulation favorable to those who 
plant trees. You must exert yourselves to help. I have 
nothing more to say to-day. en the Provincial Govern- 
ment is established, we will exert ourselves to the utmost to 


accomplish these things. 
| Translated by S. H. Lecer. 


we 


‘GIFTS ACROSS THE SEA 
An Innovation. _ 

Many, many, many Christmas boxes have come from 
friends in America, to the girls at Wen Shan School. We 
cannot tell you when the very first box was packed, shipped, 
and received with open arms, at this end. Neither ean we 
guess how many have come in all the intervening years. But 
we can try to tell you something of the joy which they have 


brought, ‘Christmas after to hundreds of 
girls in Foochow. 


. A custom has grown up at Wen Shan, whereby the Chin- 
ese teachers join with the foreign group in opening the boxes 
and dividing up the gifts among the girls. If you were to look 
into our guest room during the early days of December, you. 
would see a generous number of parcel post packages, stacked: 

about, waiting for the ‘‘Grand Opening,’’ which usually takes 
place two or three nights before Christmas. On that annuai. 
occasion, -‘‘a good time is had by all’’—you have no idea how. 
much fun the teachers get out of planning the distribution of 
the gifts. We foreigners always feel ‘‘stumped’’ as to how to 
divide the American gifts fairly among two hundred and 
twenty-five youngsters—ranging all the way from kindergarten 
to senior high school age. But our Chinese colleagues seem 
to have no difficulty in figuring out a ‘‘distribution of wealth’’ 
which would satisfy the most’ Utopian socialists. These dolls 
were made exactly for the second grade—and nothing coul1 
be nicer than those vanity bags for the eighth grade——and 
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there is just the right number of beautifully-lined notebooks 
fer the juniors—and, yes, every girl in the high school can 
_haye @ string of beads! And so it goes. With incredible speed, 
the dolls, picturebooks, pencils, soap, handkerchiefs, scarves, 
wristers, beads, sewingbags, face-cloths, and all the other nice 
things———are apportioned, and two hundred and twenty-five 
little bundles are ready for the Christmas tree. cee 


It must have been while the teachers were engaged in 
this “‘labor of loye’’ last year, that Miss Ding and Miss Jung 
got to thinking something like this: ‘‘It certainly is wonder- 
fully kind and generous of our American friends to send us 
these gifts, year after year. It doesn’t seem quite right, for 
them to do all the sending—and we, all the receiving. Wish 
we could do something to show our appreciation and grati- 
tude.’’This train of thought led to a chapel talk, in which Miss 
Jung paid high tribute to the generosity which has prompted 
the sending of the Wen Shan boxes. She went on to suggest 
that next year the girls should do something in return. ‘““‘We 
do not have money to buy expensive gifts,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
we can sew and embroider. Let’s plan to send a Christmas 
box from Wen Shan to America next year.” | | 


Thus the seed was sown. Now comes the harvest——a 
modest one, it would seem to rich America—but to us it seems 
like a big step along the line of international friendship and. 
goodwill. The little handkerchiefs, bookmarks, picture 
frames, fans, and other things, will not make a big showing 
at home—but we feel that the very fact of their being sent, 
is something to be glad about. — . | 


We very much wish you all might see the girls who are 
sending the gifts to their American sisters. Nguk Ung and 
Nguon Chuang—two of our brightest students and most attrac- 
tive girls—were the first to bring their things. They happen 
to come from a wealthy, non-Christian family—but they call 
themselves Christians and are surely growing in the Christ: 
Way of Life. Hie Gung is the daughter of one of our pastors. 
Ske has only nine younger brothers and sisters, and so finds 
her spare time taken up with housework. She couldn't find 
time for a bit of handwork, but brought some chopsticks—to 
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show the American girls just how to eat, a la Chinese. Ling 
Sung was touching. She is the daughter of a concubine in 
a large family, and looks as if she hadn’t had an over-abun- 
dance of affection at home. Her four little gifts are cute— 
among them, a painted fan, done by one of her brothers. Since 
this did not represent her own handwork, shé thought it was 


not fully appropriate as a gift, and so added a little Spring 
favor which she made entirely herself. 


In these days when Chino-American friendship means so 
much to the peace of the world, we are glad to have our We u 
Shan girls share share in it. These few ‘ ‘gifts across the sea’ 


are the expression of loving gratitude for all the Christmas 
cheer which American girls have sent to Wen Shan. 


ELIZABETH F. CUSHMAN, 


THE WOMAN’S UNION 


The Annual Meeting has just been held of the Woman’s 
Union of the Mid-Fukien Division of. the Church of Christ in 
China. The same organization under the old Congregational 
name has been carryig on for wenty years or more, but it is 
feeling the effect of the new day in China, and coming into 
its own in a very interesting and encouraging way. Its officers 
are still chosen in pairs, one foreign woman and one Chinese 
woman for each office. But whereas , in the old days the 
initiative had to be taken by the missionaries, it now comes 
from the Chinese officers, and at_this year’s annual meeting 
the Chinese president not only presided at all the sessions, but 


had done practically all the work of preparation which ordinari- 
ly falls to an executive officer. 


The sessions were well attended, and full of interest and 
instruction. The problems that came before the group were 
unusually difficult, from the standpoint both of fingnce and of 
judgment; and it was a real joy to see how the to the 
idea that these decisions really rested on them, instead of 
sitting back and saying, “‘let some one else find a way out.’’ 
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The organization has for one of its main objects the annua} 
collection of funds sufficient to engage several Bible womer 
to work in outstations not handled by the Mission, or in any 
place where conditions are favorable to their effort. Last year 
there were five women so employed, and this year there was 
money enough for only four. But even so, progress was very 
evident from the fact that where contributions had fallen off, 
there was an openly expressed dissatisfaction on the part of 
these former givers; and the result of the falling off in gifts 
promises to be the beginning of more serious responsibility, 
both on the part of those engaged in the work, and on the part 
of the Committee of officers, which acts as Executive Com- 
mittee for the organization. It seems to me that there has 
been more real thought and prayer for ‘‘womens work for 
women’’ than ever before in the history of Foochow. 


AGNES M. CHRISTIAN. 


THE UNION HOSPITAL 


A beginning of the long-discussed Union Hospital has 
been effected. It has involved a degree of sacrifice which it is 
hoped will be well repaid in eventual increased service to the 
community. For the present, the work is being carried on 
at Magaw Hospital, which has been made into a general 
hospital admitting men and women. ‘The nursing has been 
done by female nurses in the main. 


Dr. Gossard and Dr. Coole of the Methodist Mission are 
engaged full time and Dr. Campbell and Miss Jacobs of the 
American Board give all but one day a week. The work 1t 
the American Board Men’s Hospital is being ably carried on 
by Dr. Ling Gung Ciu who has an experience of many years’ 
connection with the work. More serious cases he refers to 
the Union plant for treatment, thus preserving a connection 
_ with the union work. 


The plans for the future involve the purchase of Magaw 
Hospital building by Hua Nan College across the street, with 
the removal of the Union Hospital to a new site now under 
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consideration. It may be necessary, when Hta Nan takes 
over the Magaw , to carry on temporarily in the city 
at the Tai Ping Ga Hospitals. But it is hoped eventually to 
erect buildings-and residences in a location near large popula- 


tion areas and fairly accessible to beth American Board and 
Methodist Compounds. 


We are endeavoring to effect a gradual and stable avclo- 
tion from an at present not complete nor satisfactory amalga- 
mation of previously existing mstitutions, into a new homo- 
genous institution which shall disseminate western ideals of 
medicine, sanitation and Christian living. 


HORACE E. M.D. 


A RURAL CHURCH WITH A LIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Sieu Lai Church is within sight of the ocean, and within 
within hearing of the incessant sound of the waves. The 
preacher, Kie To, began his ministry, like His Master, among 
hard-working fishermen. The congregation is still entirely 
made up of weatherbeaten fishermen, who have hever even 
heard of the eight-hour day. Their only method of telling 
the time to begin work is to watch the ocean tidés. Night or 
day makes no difference with them. They go when the tide 
is right and when the wind is not too high. Sometimes it is 
mid-night when the fleet of fishing boats push off; sometimes 
it is two o’clock in the morning; sometimes it is ‘daylight. - 
They eat and sleep when there is no work to do, and all 
without complaint. They are the most industrious . and 
patent people in the world. 


THE PREACHER 


_ Kie To, the preacher, has not much of an education. He 
is not a college graduate; he is not a Seminary graduate; he 
is not even a Bible School graduate. He studied in a Chinese 


school of the old type, and finally became a teacher. Then 
he was converted thru the influence of his friend, ‘‘Little 


Brother,’’ who was the most enthusiastic and self-sacrificing 
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layman of the whole Congregational Church constituency of 
Fukien Province. ‘‘Little Brother’’ was a rich man, but he 
overcame that difficulty much as Zacchaeus did in Jericho. 
Kie To caught the spirit from ‘‘Little Brother’’ and soon be- 
came a Christian rural teacher. After a few years of fine 

Christian work and influence, the District Meeting of preachers. 
invited him to join their ranks. Thus Kie To’s name was: 
erased from the list of teachers, and written down in the list 
of preachers. This was Kie To’s only graduation day. But 
his work is being blessed with a live churchmembership far 
ahead of that of other churches, whose preachers have several 
diplomas hanging saa their studies. 


THE MISSIONAR 


_ The missionary made his semi-annual visit to Kie To's 
church on Friday morning, Nov. 28, 1928. It was rainy and 
cold and the missionary was wearing “‘shorts.’’ Kie To showed. 
- him into the ‘‘Prophet’s Chamber,’’ but informed him that. 
there was ino time to change clothes, as they must start for 
Ma Seu right away. Sieu Lai had become a ‘Mother 
Church’’ and Ma Seu Chapel was one of her five children, born 
among the hills along the coast. However, the trip to Ma 
Seu could not be made at once. The fishermen Christians,- 
some 25 sturdy men,—were bargaining in the courtyard of the 
church for the ‘‘fatted calf.’’ Fifteen dollars was finally agreed 
upon. The calf was killed and dressed right there in 
the yard by these same fishermen. It was divided into 
portions, and portions were sent to the ‘‘Children Chapels”’ in 
the hills. The Missionary is to be entertained and feasted, 
not only because he is a friend, but much more because he 
represents the friends of the western churches, who have 
established the Church of Christ in China. The missionary 
thrills with the sight of these, the most generous and most 
courteous people on earth. | | 


A CHILD CHAPEL 


Neu Sang is one of the Children chapels of Kie To’s Sien 
Lai mother church. The missionary’s load-bearer is relieved 
of his heavy load of foreign bedding and food, by one of these 
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generous fishermen. It is a climb of 1000 feet up to Ngu 
Sang Chapel. They walk up a winding cow-path and arrive 
about dark. The missionary’s servant prepares some foreign 
food and the table is spread in the chapel. Over two hundred 
people collect for the evening prayer service. The missionary 
carries a gramaphone and a cornet to take the place of an 
organ. Kie To with the few people who can sing forms a sort 
of choir around the cornet and the audience is entertained. 
Kie To explains the words of each hymn before it is sung. The 
congregation much prefers a Chinese theatre selection on the 
gramaphone to the western music. He speaks to the people 
from a large picture showing Paul and Silas in jail, and the 


missionary speaks on the need of a school in that — The 
feast that night lasted till 11.30 p.m. 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE 


The Communion service had to be held in the church ai. 
Sieu Lai on Saturday, for the missionary had to move on 
somewhere else for Sunday services. Only two of the five 
chapels could be visited on this trip, but all the chapels were 
represented at the communion service on Saturday. They aii 
had contributed to the building of the Sieu Lai church. They 
had bought its furniture and painted it with their own hands. 
The new hanging lamp in the mother church was the pride of 
the five chapels, as is also the new 14-day clock which hangs 
behind the pulpit. ‘The feast together after the communion 
service is one of the big events of the year in this church. The 
church is growing more and more to be the intellectual, the 
social and the spiritual center of Kie To’s rural constituency. 


W. HUANG, 


PERSONALS 
Miss Bertha Allen returned from her furlough year in 


September. She has resumed work at the Union Kindergarten 
Training School. 


Dr. and Mrs. Beard rejoined the Mission in October. They 
are to live in Foochow where Dr. Beard is to work on property 


and financial matters for the remainder of the current church 
year. 


Dr. Emily Smith, formerly of the Ingtai Station of this 
Mission, is returning to Foochow for a visit. Miss Wiley has 


been in Shanghai for two weeks and will return to Foochow 
with Dr. Smith. 


Miss Helen Smith, the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Smith of Ingtai, is sailing for China, joining the Mission at 
Christmas time. 


Miss Mary Cushman, formerly on the staff of the Wenshan 
Girls’ School, arrived in China in October after a year in the 
States. She was married on October the tenth to Mr. Irving 
Brown of the Shanghai Customs. After a short visit in Foo- 
chow they returned to Shanghai where they will make their 
home. | 


Miss Elizabeth Cushman went to Shanghai in October 
to attend her sister’s wedding. After the wedding festivities 
Miss Cushman had a most interesting trip to Nanking on 
school business. 


Mr. and Mrs. Storrs and four children and Mr. Kellogg 
of the Shaowu Mission were in Foochow in October, returning 
to Shaowu after their furlough year in the States. Mrs. Kellogg 
and the children remained in the States. — sedis i 


Mr. Fairfield of ‘Taiku, in the North China Mission, and 


Mr. Chang, Secretary in the Peking Office, spent a month this 
fall in visiting all the stations of the Foochow and Shaowu 


Missions. 
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Miss Josephine Walker and. Miss Frances Bement have 
both gone up to Shaowu this fall to conduct work for women 
and girls. 


Dr. Judd of the iheowa Mission is expected ‘in Foochow 
after Christmas. He is returning to the States for a few 
months. | | 


Dr. and Mrs. Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Rinden have joined 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith and Miss Lanktree in the work of the 
_ Ingtai Station. Mr. Rinden is doing rural evangelistic work, 
Dr. Lewis is studying the language and oe some medical 
work with the students. 


Dr. Campbell and Miss Jacobs are giving full time to 

- work in the Foochow Union Hospital. The hospital is tem- 

porarily operating at Magaw—the Methodist Women's 
Hospital. 


Mr. Newell has rotentied from furlough. He joins the 
Union Normal and Middle School in their new quarters near 
Upper Bridge. Mrs. Newell is detained in America with their 
children. | 


- The Annual Meeting of the Church of Christ in China is | 
to be held at Ingtai, February 15.to 20. Many of the Foochow 
missionaries will attend. 


Katherine Whiting Shrader is our only baby for .1928. 
She was born on September the fourth in Dr. Dyer’s hospita!. _ 


- Four of the American Board Mission children are taking 
hele High School work in the American School at Shanghai. 
At Thanksgiving time, Rev. and Mrs. Frank Rawlinson, (of 
‘‘Chinese Recorder fame, and also members of the American 
Board family) invited all of these four children, Margaret 
Smith, Frances and “Ethel Beach, and Edward Gillette to 
enjoy the Thanksgiving turkey in their home.* It was a 
delightful treat to the children, and next best to wane at their 
own family table for this Feast. Day... 


The Union Christian Woman’s School of Industrial Arts 
has changed its name in the English to accord more accurately 
with the Chinese name and with the purpose of the organiza- 
tion. The new name is the Foochow Christian Woman’s 


Industrial Institute. 
28 
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A letter written to Mr. Hsueh, the Chinese Principal of 
Foochow College 


Department of Education 
Foochow City 
Fukien Province 


Office of the Commissioner. 


| September 19, 1928. 
Mr. Donald T. M. Hsueh, 
Foochow College, 
Foochow. 


My dear Mr. Hsueh :— 


In connéction with your plans for Foochow College let me 
take this opportunity to express the interest of this department 
in their successful execution. Foochow College hag a long 
and honorable record. It has maintained a high scholastic 
standing. It has produced men who are occupying responsible 
positions throughout China; it has trained its students in the 
art of Christian living ; and it has endeavored to prepare all for 
the highest type of leadership. I feel that the school is of 
great value to China in general and to this province in particul- 
lar, and therefore sincerely wish you all success in order that 
the school may carry on its tradition of providing leadership. — 


Very truly yours, 
W. Huang 
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